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Abstract: The formation of subjectivity based on the woman-body and man-mind association has resulted in female 
inferiority and male dominance. As Kate Cregan states “... the body has been categorized as emotional and feminized 
in opposition to the masculinized rational mind,” (82) and therefore, regarded as unruly. Moreover, the female body, 
particularly during pregnancy and childbirth, has been an arena of power dynamics as it is characterized by instability 
and indeterminacy. This essentialist approach reveals how the biological determinism of the female body is socially 
constructed, relegated to a subordinate presence and naturalized in a male-dominated society. Doris Lessing’s short 
story “Debbie and Julie” from her London Observed: Stories and Sketches (1993) undermines such fallacious views 
concerning the female body by foregrounding a young pregnant girl’s exploration of her subjectivity from the prenatal 
to postnatal period through her relational interaction with docile and marginal bodies as well as the baby both inside 
and outside her body. Hence, this article displays how female bond, pregnancy and childbirth generate alternative 
views for a pregnant teenager in attaining her subjectivity within the framework of Bracha L. Ettinger’s “Matrixial 
Theory.” 
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Introduction 

Doris Lessing’s short story “Debbie and Julie” from her London Observed: Stories and Sketches (1993) 
undermines fallacious views concerning the female body and shows how a young teenage girl achieves a 
sense of consciousness of her own body during pregnancy and childbirth. Like Lessing’s other feminist works 
such as the five-novel sequence collected under the title of Children of Violence (1952) and The Golden 
Notebook (1962) that probe the struggle of women for self-discovery and autonomy in a male dominated 
society, “Debbie and Julie” offers discerning approaches to phallogocentric understandings of female 
subjectivity. In this story, Lessing delves deeply into the problems of young teenage girls living in a 
metropolitan city through a focus on the process of subjectivization of an innocent girl, Julie. The story 
revolves around Julie’s impregnation by a friend in the school cloakroom and escape from her father’s house 
in the suburbs of London to the city center in order to bear the extra marital child. Julie’s decision to flee 
her parents rather than staying at home safe and sound draws the attention to the established and solidified 
social constructions, which Lessing names “a series of prisons called race, class, male and female...” in an 
interview by Christopher Bigsby (78). Such classifications categorize people along certain identities and 
groups in which they feel under pressure because of expected roles and unwritten rules. It is the same with 
Julie because she is no longer an innocent teenage but pregnant Julie, a young mother-to-be with a so-called 
illegitimate child. So, away from the criticisms of her parents and social pressure, Julie looks for an 
alternative way to deal with her pregnancy and have some degree of personal and bodily freedom. What is 
most striking about Julie’s experiences as a pregnant teenage girl is her protection by a prostitute, Debbie 
whom Julie randomly meets “on the platform at Waterloo” (Lessing 4), and Debbie’s offer of a shelter in her 
flat for Julie during pregnancy, and last but not least, Julie’s use of a derelict shed as “her refuge” (Lessing 
5) for childbirth. Julie’s pregnancy, escape from home, temporary stay in an escort flat and solitary childbirth, 
display a young and pregnant teenage girl’s ambivalent position in the city, trying to figure out who she is, 
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who she wants to be, and what she wants to do with her body and unborn baby. Considering the spaces 
Julie occupies during the prenatal, natal and postnatal periods like Debbie’s flat and the derelict shed in the 
city, there is also spatial-temporal ambivalence, which | will claim to be a sort of liminality? in Julie’s life. 
Thus, by focusing on her lived experience—reckoning with fears of pregnancy and re-discovery of the body 
in Debbie’s flat as well as concern for her physical and mental performance during childbirth in the shed—| 
argue that Julie struggles against her prisons, takes advantage of her liminal position in liminal spaces, and 
by doing so, takes a step further in the process of becoming, embracing differences and exploring her 
subjectivity through a relational interaction with Debbie and the baby, both inside and outside her body. 
With reference to Bracha L. Ettinger’s post-phallic theorization of subjectivity, what she calls “Matrixial 
Theory,” my analysis examines how female bond, pregnancy, childbirth and maternal instincts in liminal 
spaces generate alternative views for Julie in attaining a female subjectivity after her corporeal and mental 
transformation. 

As the female characters in Lessing’s story—Julie, her mother Anne, Auntie Jessie and Debbie—live 
under the oppressive and regulatory practices of male-dominated society, the extent to which they can go 
beyond socially constructed female subjectivity is my focus. In this regard, discussions on subjectivity and 
the body are discernible aspects of this study. As Chris Weedon puts it, in most feminisms “women’s 
subjectivities and experiences of everyday life become the site of the redefinition of patriarchal meanings 
and values and of resistance to them...” (6). Like their everyday life, the female body becomes an arena of 
social control because of its connection with emotions. For Cregan, the body has been associated with 
women’s sensitivity to feelings contrary to the association of men with rational mind (82). Hence, the 
woman-body and man-mind connection leads to female inferiority and subjugation under male domination. 
Such negativity of the female body is embedded in everyday life, which is evident in “Debbie and Julie.” 
Contrary to this hegemonic discourse, several feminist critics do not consider the woman-body connection 
“as a unified, closed and given category” (Shildrick and Price 218) imposed upon women, rather they regard 
it as the agency of female empowerment in the formation of their subjectivity (Adrienne Rich, Of Woman 
Born...; W.C. Donna Haraway, “A Cyborg Manifesto...”; Judith Butler, Bodies That Matter...; Elizabeth Grosz 
Volatile Bodies...., and Space, Time and Perversion.....; Susan Bordo, Unbearable Weight...; Moira Gatens, 
Imaginary Bodies...; |ris Marion Young, On Female Body...). Thus, the body comes to prominence through 
their theories, enabling women “to discover and reappropriate themselves as subjects” and reclaim “what 
had always been theirs but had been usurped from them: control over their bodies and a voice with which 
to speak about it [...]” (Suleiman 43). They retheorize the body in alternative ways to question the 
dichotomous thinking which “disavow[s] the role of the body” (Grosz, Space 26) and particularly relegates 
the female body. 

Ina similar vein, the phenomena of pregnancy and childbirth, peculiar to the female body, has also been 
discussed and shaped by patriarchal doctrines. As Clare Hanson puts it, the pregnant body is defined as “a 
troubling, disruptive body. Its most striking characteristic is its mutability, as it expands, dilates, contracts 
and expels. It is also leaky and permeable... Its borders, then, are indeterminate” (87). Bodily activities 
related to pregnancy such as impregnation, birth, contraction, expulsion as well as the ones related to 
delivery including blood, mucous, placenta, underline the complex materiality of women’s body. 
Characterized by instability and indeterminacy, the pregnant person provokes “fear” as she “defies 


1 Liminality derives from the Latin word “limen,” which means “threshold.” Drawing on Arnold Van Gennep’s ideas of 
“liminal (or threshold) rites” referring to rites of passage ceremonies in tribal communities, Victor Turner in his book 
The Ritual Process: Structure and Anti-Structure (1966), explains the transitional phases in two-fold: spatial “separation, 
margin, and reaggregation” and temporal “preliminal, liminal, and postliminal” (166). The individual separates from 
the known self in the preliminal phase, then moves to a state of in-betweennes in the liminal phase, and finally, gains 
a new sense of self in the postliminal phase. 
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dominant forms of representation...” (Hanson 87) of the female body marked by order and compliance. 
Regarding the female body as a mechanism functioning for such activities is an essentialist approach based 
on biological determinism. Simone de Beauvoir states in The Second Sex that the pregnant woman “passively 
submits to her biological destiny” (98) and accepts male control. However, this means “to surrender to 
limitations, to deny the possibility of change” (Birke 1). As Anna Wetterberg claims, there are assumptions 
related to appropriate “behavioural standards to which pregnant women comply” (27), because a pregnant 
woman becomes “a body in need of containment due to her specific status as pregnant” (Cummins 36). This 
also illustrates how the biological process of the female body is socially constructed and treated as a 
disciplined body. And what is more, a young pregnant woman revealing her fertility might be associated 
with negativity, as suggested by Lucy Bailey, it is “a visual manifestation of sexual activity...” (117) out of 
wedlock and a “source of ‘social pollution’...” (Lupton 78), and thereby requires discipline. Hence, as the 
experience of pregnancy has “socio-cultural association with biological determinism” and is used for “the 
subordination of women” (Bornemark 253), as well as being regarded as unruly, feminist critics theorizing 
female subjectivity have shown a growing interest in this issue. They claim that the experiences of the female 
body during and after pregnancy cannot be understood within the limits of phallogocentric thinking because 
it is both a subjective experience and a complicated one in physical, mental and emotional dimensions. 

Ettinger’s “Matrixial Theory” is thus useful in providing an alternative viewpoint to deal with the 
multifaceted aspects of the female body during pregnancy and childbirth, and in illuminating Julie’s bond 
with Debbie and maternal experience, leading to the exploration of her body and subjectivity. Building upon 
Freud and Lacan’s theorization of the formation of subjectivity, Ettinger proposes her matrixial theory 
offering “dimensions of subjectivity beyond-the-Phallus” (Pollock, “Introduction” 8). She argues that both 
psychoanalysts discuss subjectivity formation by centering the status of the concept of the Phallus. As 
Ettinger puts it, “Freud established a proximity between Phallus and the male sexual organ based on 
‘natural’ identity. For Lacan, the Phallus is not male but universal... the privileges of men are linked to 
conventions and are structured by history, language, hidden ideologies, and the social power system... [Both 
approaches to subjectivity formation] reduce[s] the idea of the Symbolic to the idea of the Phallus, the One” 
(Matrixial Subjectivity 100). 

This limited, one-sided view of subjectivity urges Ettinger to “separate the equation between Symbol 
and Phallus” (Matrixial Subjectivity 101) and come up with a non-phallic symbolic sohere—the Matrix. To 
this aim, she focuses on the intrauterine life and, as Griselda Pollok argues in “Thinking the Feminine,” 
Ettinger considers the womb not merely as an organ of the mother standing in opposition to the Phallus (cf. 
page 8), but, in Ettinger’s own words, as “matrixial borderspace, the psychic sphere which is trans- 
subjective” (“Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 218) (emphasis original). For Ettinger, the matrix “corresponds to 
a feminine dimension of the symbolic order dealing with asymmetrical, plural, and fragmented subjects 
composed of the known as well as the not-rejected and not-assimilated unknown, and to unconscious 
processes of change and transgression in borderlines, limits, and thresholds of ‘I’ and ‘non-l’ emerging in co- 
existence” (Matrixial Subjectivity 99). 

This is the material and psychic space where “the transgressive encounter between | and non-l” occurs 
and paves the way for “subjectivization in co-emergence” (“Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 220) without fusion 
and rejection. That is, Ettinger refers to the mother as an |, already defined by language after her entry into 
the society and the baby as a non-l, whose subjectivity has not been shaped yet. While the mother 
reconstitutes her subjectivity by emerging and becoming with the baby within the shareability of the matrix, 
the baby is at the beginning of the subjectivization process. Both share the matrix as a spatial and mental 
dimension from the beginning of pregnancy until the childbirth. During their affectionate closeness within 
the matrixial borderspace they emerge together. Ettinger names this process of becoming together 
“matrixial stratum of subjectivization” (“Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 218) before birth. As mentioned 
earlier, Griselda Pollock claims that Ettinger’s “reference to pregnancy and intrauterine experience is not an 
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attempt to valorize the womb over the penis in some inversion of gender hierarchies” (8), but a way of 
thinking subjectivity as a sort of becoming “at shared borderspaces between several partial-subjects, never 
entirely fused nor totally lost, but sharing and processing, within difference, elements of each unknown 
other” (“Thinking the Feminine” 7) (emphasis original). 

Here, there are no self-other, male-female, subject-object distinctions based on separation and 
negativity, rather the emphasis is put on the positive and complementary aspect of the | and non-l 
togetherness. The mother and the baby (without a gender difference) accompany each other in their journey 
to subjectivization. Bornemark argues that Ettinger’s matrixial trans-subjectivity is “prior to an | that is in 
opposition to the other and relates to the other as an object” and provides “a transforming borderspace” 
(258) where the individual female subject can exceed boundaries by reformulating her subjectivity. In 
Ettinger’s terms “behind the veils of any phallic gaze” (“From Proto-ethical” 120), both the | and non-l, the 
mother and the baby “co-emerge, co-change and co-fade within a shareable web” (“Matrixial Trans- 
subjectivity” 219). To explain this process, she introduces matrixial “metramorphosis” as “a process of inter- 
psychic communication and transformation that transgresses the borders of the individual subject, and 
takes place between several entities” (The Matrixial Borderspace 77). As Ettinger claims, “[t]his is a shift 
aside-beyond the Phallus, an-other symbolic filter’ (Matrixial Subjectivity 124), which supplements the 
Lacanian Symbolic by involving both Phallus and Matrix in the formation of subjectivity. So, the mother and 
the baby are involved in a process of becoming through encounter, exchange, connectivity and relationality 
within the matrix. This is a “supplementary, shifting, retuning, concurrent paradigm where a non-phallic web 
of meaning” (Pollock, “Thinking the Feminine” 11) is possible. Ettinger proposes the matrixial borderspace 
with its material and psychic qualities as a non-phallic dimension where there is only compassionate 
connectivity and relationality without a contrast or separation between the male and the female, the 
mother and the baby. She reconsiders the female body via the matrixial and describes the formation of 
subjectivity through the language of the matrixial, which is not bound by the language of the Father. Thus, 
Ettinger’s “Matrixial Theory” provides affective forms of subjectivity to discuss Julie’s explorative journey 
from the family house, where she observes the performance of docile bodies, to Debbie’s flat marked by 
marginal bodies, and to the derelict garden shed where she discovers her own body anew and meets her 
baby. 


Docile Bodies and Constructed Female Subjectivity: Family House 

Through the depiction of Julie’s mother, Anne, and Auntie Jessie who are conditioned by manufactured 
consent? to stereotypical naturalized roles as supportive wives and nurturing mothers in their private space, 
Lessing conveys the theme of female subordination in a male-dominated society, and shows the social 
circumstances where Julie has grown up. Before Julie discovers her pregnancy leading to her escape from 
parental authority, she observes her mother’s and Auntie Jessie’s confinement and imprisonment in their 
family house. Her mother, Anne, for instance, humbly follows her daily routine: she regularly changes “fluffy 
pink towels,” (15) avoids waste by not having “a pea or a bit of potato left over” (14) and behaves in 
accordance with the expectations of her husband like sitting “upright in her chair, knees together, feet 
together” (13). The mother’s submissive acts are observed not only in her domestic sphere but also in her 
bodily movements. With the presence of an authoritative husband, she regulates her actions and is turned 
into a “docile body” in Foucault’s terms. The husband is a conventional representative figure of the 
patriarchal institution of family, waiting for his wife to obey his rules and by doing so, he renders discipline 


? Antonio Gramsci uses the idea of “manufactured consent” (“The Formation of the Intellectuals” 1137) to explain 
hegemony as he thinks “manufactured consent” is given by people and maintained through the male authority. 
Likewise, patriarchal norms and values are sustained in conjunction with the consent of women to the existing social 
order. 
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in the family house where “[power] centers on the body, produces individualizing effects, and manipulates 
the body as a source of forces that have to be rendered both useful and docile” (Foucault 249) for the 
constant reproduction of male order. Hence, the mother, through self-discipline, stays docile and useful in 
the family house by taking good care of her husband, daughter and household chores, and acts as a role 
model for Julie who is supposed to be the one perpetuating the myth of supportive wife and nurturing 
mother under male authority. Based on solidified power relations evident in gender roles and bodily 
movements, spousal relationships, though steady in Julie’s family house, lack affection. As the narrator notes 
through Julie’s focalization, “they [Julie’s parents] cancelled each other out... They did not disagree. They 
never raised their voices, or argued. Each day was a pattern of cups of tea, meals, cups of coffee and biscuits, 
always at exactly the same times, with bedtime as the goal. They seldom went out. They saw very few 
people, only each other. It was as if they had switched themselves off” (19). 

Her parents show no sign of warmth towards each other, they even do not hold or hug Julie; rather they 
make her feel “the raucous angry irritation” by their looks and “awkward questions” (14). Despite being a 
young teenage girl in need of parental love and care, Julie experiences mere oppression in the form of male 
gaze and discipline by reminding her that she should be acting appropriately. This explains why Julie flees 
home immediately upon discovery of her pregnancy as it would be unthinkable for her to stay in the family 
house following the path of Auntie Jessie. 

Auntie, like Julie’s mother, exemplifies another submissive female character as she conforms to a 
convenience marriage due to her baby out of wedlock. At the age of seventeen, she becomes pregnant, 
never reveals the father, and thus, is “stuck at home with baby when she should have been out enjoying 
herself and learning things” (23). She remains out of view since appearing as a young teenage pregnant body 
is against the social conventions. However, there is a contradiction between the way a pregnant body is 
conceived as maternal representation of a mother in the making and in the way a young pregnant body is 
marked by nonconformity to societal values and norms. Hence, confinement and concealment of a pregnant 
body, as in the case of Auntie, illustrates an act of control and discipline in the family house. Lessing raises 
the question of female subjectivity in connection with matrimony and maternity within the restrictive 
borders of private sphere through the depiction of the mother and Auntie from Julie’s perspective. As a 
young and innocent teenage girl, Julie might fall into the trap of naturalizing constructed female subjectivity 
which she observes in her role models confined in prisons. Lessing also points to Julie’s experience of her 
sexuality with a friend in the school cloakroom, her thoughts of pregnancy and motherhood as a threat for 
freedom, and dare to flee as signs of female self-determination. Weedon contends that, though the female 
subject is constituted by the patriarchal discourse, she still exists as “a thinking, feeling and social agent 
capable of resistance and innovations produced out of the clash between contradictory subject positions 
and practices" (121), and by the same token, Julie resists against her prisons by bearing the baby away from 
her parents despite having no one to rely on and nowhere to go. Thus, the widely accepted determinative 
element of female subjectivity, the body, particularly the docile body, is problematized by Julie as she 
interrogates the docility of female body in association with her mother and Auntie. And indeed, Julie 
embodies a liminal subject at the threshold of undergoing transitional stages in her life occupying liminal 
spaces. In that sense, Julie’s family house can be conceived as a preliminal space which she separates from, 
as well as a postliminal one which she returns to with a new mindset after her relationship with Debbie and 
maternal experience. The first transitional phase in Julie’s life starts with her departure from the 
preliminality of family house. Even though her pregnancy is not a matter of conscious choice, giving birth to 
her baby unbeknownst to the family is a cognizant one, paving the way for Julie to discover marginal bodies 
and alternative forms of female subjectivity in Debbie’s flat. 
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Re-discovery of the Body and Embracing Differences in Female Subjectivity: Debbie’s Flat 

Unaware how dangerous her solitary maternal experience might be without parental help and medical 
support, Julie finds herself “on the platform at Waterloo at midnight” with other girls “standing like a 
dummy” and “waiting, but not knowing what for” (4). Waterloo is one of the busiest railway stations in 
London with several platforms and also a liminal space occupied by “liminal personae (‘threshold people’) 
..” (Turner 95)(emphasis mine) travelling from one place to another like Julie. The narrator describes Julie 
as an “ignorant,” “innocent and silly” girl who is in a vulnerable situation as there are “baddies” looking at 
and moving “in on her like sharks” (Lessing 4) at Waterloo. The depiction of men like predatory sharks and 
the girls’ passive act of waiting illustrate another essentialist view of the female body—its commodification 
and exhibition as a sex object. Julie is now in an unfamiliar environment, at “a sensitive juncture of 
transition” (Stenner 178) experiencing the liminality of her position, and ironically, she is saved by Debbie, 
a prostitute at Waterloo, and given a shelter to hide throughout her pregnancy. Since the narrative is 
internally focalized through Julie to tell her maternal experience, she appears to overshadow Debbie, who 
has in fact an effective role in shaping Julie’s life after her escape from the family house. 

Similar to the liminality of Waterloo, Debbie’s flat is a transitory place where people are “always off 
somewhere, or just back” (Lessing 11), making its occupants “liminal personae.” It is both a private and 
public space where the division between them is unclear. It is private to a certain extent as Debbie has 
struggled a lot to own the flat which becomes a safe place of homing for many girls like Julie. They occupy 
irreconcilable positions with no stable subjectivity within the liminality of Debbie’s flat. As the narrator 
describes through Julie’s focalization, it is a “bright rackety place” (1) full of life where people shout, kiss, 
hug, argue, fight, threaten, weep and scream (19). Through the practice of daily routines, social relations 
and sharing emotions, Debbie’s flat turns into a home for the girls. It is also public as it is occupied by both 
genders as a place for entertainment, socializing, having sex and drugs (3). Here Julie observes a sort of 
“war” among the girls who “must make allowances” (3) to obtain men as their client, and experiences the 
disturbing and threatening looks of these men, particularly the one from Lebanon, making her feel like an 
object to be possessed. In that sense, the relationship between the girls and the male visitors indicates their 
reciprocal exchange based on money and sex, and Debbie’s flat becomes a place of “paid labour in which 
sexualised bodies are exposed” (Perregaux 188) and utilized as sex workers. Although what Julie finds out 
by observation is completely new for her, she enjoys exploring alternative ways of thinking and living as a 
woman in Debbie’s flat because it offers a sanctuary where Julie finds solace, retreat, and establishes a sense 
of safety and comfort against the uncertainty of the outside world and the restrictive limitations of the 
family house. 

Dissimilar from her family house characterized by repression, Debbie’s flat signifies a place of bodily 
freedom: 


In her house [Julie’s family house], her home, they did not see each other naked. Her mother hadn’t come in 
for years when she was having a bath, and she always knocked on the bedroom door. In Debbie’s flat people 
ran about naked or half-dressed and Debbie might answer the door in her satin camiknickers, those great 
breasts of hers lolling about. Debbie often came in when Julie was in the bath to sit on the loo and chat... (16) 


Not only the solace and freedom in the flat but also the feasts invigorate Julie. Unlike her family house 
where each bit of food is calculated, in Debbie’s flat, they eat “the pizzas that arrived all hours of the day,” 
“the Kentucky chicken, the special steak” and a variety of fruits such as grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates 
and pawpaws (17). Here, Julie discovers new tastes and experiences multiple emotions, sensations and 
possibilities of transgression in relation to patriarchal conformity. Being exempt from sex under Debbie’s 
protection due to her pregnancy, Julie becomes more aware of female bodies, embraces differences in 
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female subjectivity through her relation to the other girls, and safely completes the prenatal period in 
Debbie’s flat. 

On one occasion, moreover, Julie experiences completely new feelings about her own body. Unlike her 
lack of love and tenderness in the family house where “they simply did not touch each other,” (19) at 
Debbie’s flat Julie sleeps together with Debbie in the same bed, sharing thoughts and feelings in an open 
way. The narrator reveals their affectionate relationship in one of the nights as follows: 


Julie lay awake, astounded at the revelations this big hot smooth body made, and went on making, even 
though Debbie was off to sleep again. She never actually ‘did anything.’ Julie even waited for ‘something’ to 
happen. Nothing ever did. Just once Debbie put her hand down to touch the mound of Julie’s stomach, but 
took it quickly away. Julie lay entangled with Debbie, and they were like two cats that have finished washing 
each other and gone to sleep... (21) 


The implication of a potential sexual encounter between the two exemplifies the way Julie explores her 
emotions, the comfort she finds in her own body and the revelry in the tenderness they share. Their 
closeness within the liminality of Debbie’s flat evokes Ettinger’s metramorphosis signifying “in-between and 
marginal actions in the Symbolic connected to the Matrix” (Matrixial Subjectivity 127) (emphasis mine). 
They are already outcasts in the Symbolic, yet occupy a liminal position in Debbie’s flat, which allows them 
to have a sort of matrixial experience. When Julie questions the reasons of Debbie’s life as a prostitute and 
her protection under Debbie’s roof, the narrator focalizes on Julie’s thoughts: “Debbie had to be like this, 
because of her hard life. This included something bad that Debbie had never talked about, but it was why 
she had been so good to Julie. Probably, just like Julie, Debbie had stood very late in a railway station, 
pregnant, her head full of rubbish about how she would get a job, have the baby, bring it up, find a man who 
would love her and the baby” (20). 

Her thoughts not only show the possible outcomes of being pregnant as a young teenager out of 
wedlock but also explain why Debbie is “fond of her’ (Lessing 20). Assuming that Debbie was pregnant and 
had to abandon her baby or accidentally lost her baby, Debbie might have substituted Julie for her lost one. 
That is, she attempts to reconstruct her subjectivity, which remains incomplete due to her loss, through 
compassion, exchange and connectivity with Julie. As Ettinger argues, “Metramorphosis allows for the 
creation of new borderlinks, thresholds and margins. It allows for the redistribution of traces of affects, 
sensations, emotions, libidinal energies and phantasies, and for exchanges of with-in-formation between 
co-emerging I(s) and non-l(s)” (Matrixial Subjectivity 166). Debbie and Julie create a new borderlink where 
they feel the intimacy and the bond beside the other, sometimes with affection, sometimes with 
contradictions, which do not seek an explanation. No matter what they experience, Debbie and Julie cling 
together as they find solace in their togetherness. The strong emotional bond between them enables both 
to experience a communion and explore their subjectivity anew. Thus, their metramorphic consciousness is 
“the becoming-threshold of borderlines” (Matrixial Subjectivity 121) away from the oppression of phallic 
gaze. Hence, the liminality of Debbie’s flat makes Debbie re-experience temporary co-emergence with Julie. 
Julie, meanwhile, becomes acquainted with the female body prostituting herself, and her own body and 
sexuality. Here, Julie learns about the relational encounter and exchange between the bodies and its 
significance in attaining subjectivity, which she fosters during childbirth. 


Subjectivization through the Matrixial Borderspace: Derelict Shed 

Having sensed the approaching birth time, Julie leaves Debbie’s flat and arrives at the derelict shed, 
“where she had been only three days before to make sure it was still there, had not been pulled down, and 
that she could get in the door” (5). Julie’s shed, along with many other garden sheds found at the outskirts 
of London, represents the ugly and poor side of the city which hosts tramps, stray dogs and pregnant 
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teenage girls like Julie. The “dirt” in the shed, “broken hinges,” “plants in pots” and thrown pads (5-7) are 
evidence of these outcasts within the complex materiality of the shed. As there are not “many places where 
a girl could give birth to a baby in peace and quiet” (8), these garden sheds become temporary shelter for 
them away from the social coercion that a young pregnant girl is supposed to discipline her body under the 
law of marriage. Similarly, the derelict shed Julie has found becomes “her refuge” (5), which can also be 
considered as the second liminal space like Debbie’s flat. The shed is liminal as it is a transitory place used 
by threshold people and exemplifies spatial ambivalence in the city. It is neither a public place where spatial 
activities take place, nor a private one characterized by privacy and domesticity. The shed, moreover, is not 
an appropriate place for childbirth because it is filthy and surrounded by “a dark and narrow alley” marked 
by bad smell and scary atmosphere, and “a yard full of builders’ rubbish and rusty skips” (5). Yet, 
paradoxically, Julie feels safe in the shed as it provides isolation and privacy. Julie protects herself from the 
worries of the external world first in Debbie’s flat, then in the secluded shed. Thus, the liminal shed turns 
into a place where Julie appears to achieve a sense of consciousness of her own body and baby, outside the 
manufactured consent of patriarchal values and structures. 

Considering Julie’s pregnancy from the natal to postnatal period, there are a few phases she undergoes, 
which evoke Ettinger’s “stratum of matrixial trans-subjectivity” (“Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 218): prior to 
childbirth—the hour of childbirth—the moment of childbirth—after childbirth. In the first phase of the 
childbirth ritual, Julie appropriates the shed by using the items in her carrier bag such as “a torch, pieces of 
string wrapped in a piece of plastic, two pairs of knickers, a cardigan, a thick towel with an old blouse of 
Debbie’s... and some sanitary pads” (Lessing 3). She follows the instructions of a book in which “everything 
was so tidy and regular” (2), guiding the mother-to-be in the stages of pregnancy. However, there were 
times when Julie “felt cold water springing from her forehead, hot water running down her legs. She seemed 
to have pains everywhere, but she could not match what she felt with the book” (2) because the book 
represents the male view of the pregnant body described as a biological mechanism functioning accordingly. 
Since it does not correspond to lived experience, Julie questions the certainty of the knowledge in the book, 
asking “Why didn’t the book say there would be all this water all the time?” (7). So, she feels “ill-prepared” 
and thinks that what she is experiencing could be “uncontrollable” (3). Julie is now at the threshold of 
exploring the way she and her baby co-emerge within the matrix. She realizes how the birthing process is a 
complicated and subjective experience peculiar to the female body, which she cannot gain experience 
through the inadequate knowledge in the book. 

The complexity of her childbirth ritual becomes far more intricate when Julie confronts “[a] large dog 
[standing] in the door, a great black threatening beast” (Lessing 5). She senses its growling and “the gleam 
of its teeth and eyes” (5). Due to her pregnancy, she becomes more attentive to her surroundings to avoid 
possible danger during the childbirth process. The dog is, ironically, no different than Julie in terms of 
vulnerability as it is starving, “frantic” (5) and looking for a safe place to take refuge in the rain. Having 
acknowledged the friendly presence of the dog and its companionship, Julie deals with the heat and pain in 
her body prior to childbirth. Just like pregnancy—revealing fertility and motherhood on the one hand, and 
posing a social threat on the other—giving birth is a paradoxical experience. For Julie the expansion and 
contraction of childbirth is not only painful but also distressing due to the deplorable conditions in the shed 
—without a human companion to support her but a stray dog, without medical help and hygiene. It is also 
an act of creation—a process of producing her baby and achieving self-awareness of her bodily and mental 
strength. Julie constitutes herself through her embedded performance during the childbirth process as she 
intuitively and intimately comprehends the life within her body. By making room for her baby and waiting 
for its formation, she experiences thinking through her body. Hence, during the childbirth ritual in isolation, 
Julie reconsiders her thoughts about her body and unborn baby within “the stratum of matrixial trans- 
subjectivity” (Ettinger, “Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 218). That is, what determines Julie’s connection with 
her body and the baby is not the parameters of the phallocentric order bounded by dualistic thinking, 
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designating woman-female body as the other but the feminine dimension, the unconscious sphere, where 
the mother and the baby develop through a compassionate encounter. 

In the second phase of her ritual when the hour of childbirth draws near, Julie focuses on her bodily 
movements to identify the most comfortable birth position. The outside world now becomes insignificant 
and worthless for her because she suffers extreme pain. Her body becomes the only physical and psychic 
space that matters. At the corner of the shed, Julie is “on all fours on the blanket, her head between her 
arms, her fists clenched tight” (Lessing 6). She has “her bottom up in the air” though not certain about the 
correctness of the position, then squats “her back against a cold brick wall” (7). Physically, this may describe 
her body’s turning back to its primal position, the expansion of her cervix at the prenatal stage, in which 
case the act of childbirth can be seen as a series of movements developing between contraction and 
expansion. She feels spams of pain and bodily rhythms as part of a wave of life going through her body and 
lets go of these forces without an effort to control. In Ettinger’s terms, Julie undergoes a matrixial 
experience. As Bornemark reveals “[i]n this stream of life there are no clear borders between different 
senses” (258), and likewise, what Julie senses as pain, heat, spasm, movement inside her body seems to be 
entwined with what she perceives outside her body. In addition to her sensitivity, her bodily movements 
might show a bearing body, yet she is not merely one; rather, she is a “subject-to-be” in the process of 
becoming a mother and “co-becoming with the unknown other” (Pollock, “Thinking the Feminine” 26) 
(emphasis mine). Julie and her baby share the feminine psychic sphere and cohabit the embodied matrixial 
borderspace transforming them as partial subjects and partial objects. Their co-becoming does not include 
a union as they are not one and does not include a separation as they are not two. There is no assimilation 
and no rejection in the hour of birth but co-emergence. Hence, Julie’s bodily movements show her 
fragmenting and fusing subjectivity within the matrix as it evokes the painful process of reconstructing 
subjectivity through bearing her baby. 

At the moment of childbirth, which is intertwined with the previous phase, Julie is in the center as a 
moving, feeling, sensing and knowing body-self. While changing her bodily position from a quadruped 
animal to a primate to identify the most appropriate and comfortable one, Julie’s body and mind are 
occupied by confusing sensations. Regarding her body, she senses “sweating and moaning,” “water and 
blood” and “arush, as if her insides [are] pouring out” (Lessing 7). When she thinks about the external world, 
she feels “panic” and is scared because of the darkness in the shed and the possibility of being noticed by 
someone outside. Under such circumstances, Julie represses her need of crying to a certain extent, groaning, 
thinking about Debbie and her promises, and suffers from loneliness. This clarifies how the childbirth 
experience takes place both inside and outside of her body causing her to feel a whirl of sensations on 
physical, mental, and emotional levels. Meanwhile, there are few references to outside measurements like 
the regulations in the book that objectify the lived experience of the maternal body and do not match the 
lived experience of birthing. Instead, Julie, the |, appears as an active pregnant woman strongly embodied 
and empowered. The action and act of labor describes her “metramorphic” experience of giving birth and 
attaining a heightened level of consciousness about her physical capacity and mental reformation. Given 
that birth is an overwhelming experience, Julie becomes self-assured because she feels herself as the 
producer of her baby as well as the creator of meaning for both in relation to the principle of shareability of 
the matrix. 

When she meets her baby after childbirth, Julie follows her maternal feelings and instincts. First, the 
baby is depicted as “a wet slippery lump,” “greyish and bloody” one based on Julie’s sensations (Lessing 7). 
While she sees the greyish color of the baby and feels its lubricious skin, Julie attempts to understand why 
it is “mouthing and pulling its face” (8). With a perplexed state of mind, she decides to have “the cord cut, 
in case the baby died” (7) though the book recommends waiting, and that shows the signs of a mother’s 
concern for her baby and their bourgeoning connection. The description of the umbilical cord as “a thick 
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twisted rope of flesh, full of life, hot and pulsing in her hand” (7) as well as the baby’s “wriggling strength, 
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its warmth, the life...” (8) illustrate how waves of life went through inside her body before birth and continue 
outside her body after birth. Their relational encounter event within the matrixial trans-subjective stratum 
enables Julie to discover her capacity for affect and compassion to the unknown other, her baby. In fact, the 
baby has developed compassion for the mother within the matrixial sphere, what Ettinger calls “primary 
compassion” and is released through their relational co-emergence within the matrix before birth. The 
combination of mother-baby compassion is “a practiced affective encounter-event” (Ettinger, “From Proto- 
ethical” 124) (emphasis mine) shaping their connection. With the recognition of her capacity for 
compassion, Julie explores a variety of maternal feelings. For instance, since the newborn is “greasy and 
wet” and the book does not guide her about the ways of lifting the newborn, Julie takes responsibility in 
constructing her relation to the baby. She instinctively covers the newborn with “the bundle of towel” 
(Lessing 8), holds the baby “close against her” (9) and feels “astonished,” “full of pleasure and pride” (8). 
Ettinger argues that “with compassion... grace, solace, coemergence, besidedness” (“From Proto-ethical” 
114) become visible, and the mother-baby relation as encounter event continues. Thus, her becoming a 
mother and the experience of this process anticipates Ettinger’s matrixial trans-subjectivity, which, 
however, remains incomplete as Julie has to leave her baby before going back to the family house. 


Implications of Julie’s Transformed Subjectivity: Family House 

After cutting the cord and embracing the baby, pulsated with strong feelings, Julie names the baby’s 
gender as “a girl” and makes sure she is “perfectly all right” (Lessing 8). On the one hand, her utterance of 
the baby’s gender shows how Julie acts in accordance with the social constructions of the patriarchy 
essential in identity formation. On the other hand, it suggests the transference from the matrixial 
subjectivization of the baby emerged in the intrauterine life to its formation as a product of phallic 
stratification because the former “does not replace the phallus; it operates along a different unconscious 
track” (Ettinger, “Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 220) and adds to subjectivity formation in the symbolic order. 
However, it does not mean that the phallic dimension has the last say in subjectivity; rather, the two levels 
—the feminine and the phallic—work together. As Pollock argues, “Ettinger’s transformative formulation of 
a matrixial dimension of subjectivity-as-encounter supplements, and therefore shifts, the classical 
psychoanalytical model of a solely postnatal and Oedipal constitution that can be defined as subjectivity-as- 
separation” (“Looking back” n.p.) (emphasis original). Thus, Julie and her baby’s co-emergence and co- 
affection within the matrixial sphere in the prenatal and natal period render the baby’s first steps in trans- 
subjectivity before its gender. As Ettinger claims, “the matrixial-feminine difference emerges neither as 
‘essential’ or biological nor as a social construct of gender. In the feminine, a trans-subjective figure is 
interlaced. It transgresses individual boundaries and is spread in the several; it is a weaving of affective and 
mental strings (“Matrixial Trans-subjectivity” 219). Namely, Julie reconstructs her subjectivity through co- 
becoming with her baby in the matrixial borderlinking and the baby enters into the social order as a potential 
trans-subjective figure, who is then attributed phallic meanings. Hence, what Julie experiences in the shed— 
the solitary act of childbirth and the gradual connection with her baby within the matrixial space—can be 
associated with a hope for a fresh start. In relation to the psychological impact of childbirth on the pregnant 
woman, Birksted-Breen states that, “[t]his experience will either confirm the goodness of her body, her 
loving and creative capacity, her right to have a baby; or, on the contrary, it will reinforce a sense of failure, 
badness and abandon, and the phantasy that she deserved to be punished as she had feared in pregnancy” 
(23). For Julie, despite all her fears of pregnancy and parental repression, it occurs in the former way as she 
feels pride and satisfaction with herself in becoming a mother. 

Ready to settle her parents’ concerns about her absence, Julie, nonetheless, has to deal with them first 
by turning back to the family house where she needs to stay until making up her mind and getting back her 
strength. For this she leaves her baby in a telephone box. From that moment onwards Julie feels pity and 
watches her baby safely taken to a hospital by a couple. Both the telephone box and the hospital are liminal 
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spaces which render the baby’s transition from the matrix to the symbolic order. Julie feels some relief; 
though she is overwhelmed by feelings like loss, emptiness and bitterness (Lessing 11). This shows a young 
mother’s unintentional choice of abandoning her baby temporarily. Julie, on her way home, with a fresh 
face and shining eyes, wrtiwaint“vibrated with confidence, with secrets” (12), and was invigorated by the 
rain making her feel reborn. In the postliminal stage of Julie’s homecoming, she is completely a different 
person ina state that promotes reconstruction of subjectivity based on her maternal experience. Unlike her 
mother and Auntie, whose subjectivity have been solely shaped by the society, Julie has a chance to rebuild 
her sense of subjectivity in new ways. 

Julie’s view of her parents and the family house is no longer the same. Her father, for instance, used to 
be an authority figure who she was afraid of but now Julie sees him as an old man who “had shrunk and 
become grey and ordinary” (13). Her mother, as usual, remains submissive by her tears and keeps her silence 
despite her anxiety and suffering through Julie’s absence, yet now Julie lacks sympathy for her. When she 
sees her bedroom “all pretty and pink,” her big panda sitting on her pillow, and particularly her old pyjamas, 
she thinks they are “childish” (15). Despite her need “to cry and cry, and be comforted and held...” (24) by 
her parents, she keeps her maternal experience to herself since she knows that it would be a futile attempt. 
Julie’s recognition of her changed feelings and thoughts about not only her parents and the family house 
but also herself reveals her transformation from an innocent adolescent to a mature woman. When Julie 
notices the news on TV of her baby whom the nurses named as “Rosie,” she feels “[h]ot waves of jealousy” 
(22), which urges her to recall her performative role from the beginning of pregnancy until the end of 
childbirth: “I’ve lived in Debbie’s flat, and | didn’t let myself get hurt by them. | was clever, no one knew | 
was pregnant, only Debbie. | had Rosie by myself in that shed with only a dog to help me, and then | put 
Rosie in a safe place and now she’s all right, and I’ve come home, and I’ve managed it all so well they never 
even guessed. I’m all right” (25). 

Here, Julie retrieves two momentous events of her life experienced at the threshold: in the former, she 
is proud to be concealing her pregnancy and protecting herself from the baddies in Debbie’s flat and in the 
latter, she manages birthing under inconvenient conditions, assures Rosie’s safety and handles her parents. 
Having demonstrated herself, Julie opts for having Rosie back and starting a new life with her although she 
has a choice of staying home. “I can do anything | want to do, I’ve proved that” Julie says (25). The story’s 
open ending, in which Julie drifts off to sleep confidently, suggests a conscious attitude to motherhood. She 
appears to regress to patriarchal challenges by turning back home or to a postliminal phase where a new 
sense of subjectivity in relation to her parents needs to take place as Julie, herself, becomes a mother. Julie’s 
success in giving birth to her baby in secret and subsequent feelings of pleasure, pride and compassion are 
her triumph and mastery of her body and maternal experience; however, how she will construct a new 
female subjectivity without the repression of her parents remains ambiguous. 


Conclusion 

Thus, Lessing’s “Debbie and Julie” exhibits a controversial female character who foregrounds the 
difficulty of giving consent to the naturalized body and subject definitions, and so problematizes patriarchal 
representations of female subjectivity. By giving voice to an innocent teenage girl who is exploring her 
subjectivity, Lessing poses critical questions concerning the phallogocentric understanding of the female 
subject and the female body. Pregnant Julie finds herself on the edge of a vital decision—whether to reveal 
her pregnancy to her parents and stay home or take chances to find alternative ways of her liminal position. 
It is obvious that her escape shows fears of parental authority as she does not confront the patriarchy but 
keeps her pregnancy secret. However, the way Julie overcomes all difficulties throughout the whole 
maternal process reveals her struggle to handle the conflict between female docility framed by the 
patriarchy and self-determination to individual experiences and preferences. Having observed her mother 
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and Auntie in the family house as the embodiment of social order, as well as Debbie and the other 
prostitutes in Debbie’s flat as the marginalized subjects, Julie acts as the sole agency of her body and 
subjectivity. Her maternal experience throughout pregnancy and childbirth within the liminality of Debbie’s 
flat and the shed attests that the determination of one’s subjectivity is a debatable issue, contrary to what 
the dominant essentialist discourse imposes. That is, what determines a young girl’s perception of her body 
and subjectivity is not coherent but multifaceted, which undermines the phallic understanding of female 
subjectivity. Therefore, Julie’s maternal experience calls for a reconsideration of the female body and 
subjectivization manipulated by male authority. Julie’s experience of corporeal and mental transformation 
during the solitary act of childbirth leads to shifts in her self-perception, as her body metamorphoses from 
a little girl to a young woman, then from a matrixial state of co-emergence with her baby to a potential new 
female subjectivity. “Debbie and Julie” is thence an outstanding text laying the ground for Ettinger’s 
“Matrixial Theory,” which, as Pollock argues, “proposes a forming of subjective elements that predates the 
formation of what we now understand as gendered subjection/subjectivization” (“Introduction’” 6). 
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